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LINCOLN  and  STANTON 

An  Intimate  Portrayal  of  the  Personal  and  Official 

Pel  at  ions  of  the  President  and  His  Famous  Secretary  of  War 

By  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 


SO  much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning 
Lincoln  and  Stanton  and  their  relations  to 
I each  other,  that  I do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  add  anything  of  special  value.  But  as  I 
had  very  many  and  exceptionally  favorable 
opportunities  of  observing  them,  separately  and  to- 
gether, during  the  period  of  their  greatest  trials  and 
highest  usefulness,  and  have  never  yet  found  Stan- 
ton’s personality  represented  at  what  seems  to  me 
its  true  value,  nor  his  treatment  of  Lincoln,  nor  Lin- 
coln’s treatment  of  him,  correctly  interpreted,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  estimation,  I am  now  under- 
taking, by  somewhat  urgent  request,  to  note  my  views 
of  these  subjects,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  public 
mind  is  more  and  more  deeply  interested  as  the 
years  go  by,  and  the  value  of  their  wonderful  work 
becomes  better  known,  and  hence  better  appreciated. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton  were  opposites  in 
spirit  and  temper  as  completely  as  they  were  in 
figures  and  stature:  the  one  tall  and  angular,  the 
other  short  and  stout ; the  one  mild  and  gentle  and 
laughter  loving,  the  other  stern,  austere,  and  seri- 
ous; the  one  disposed  to  see  the  good  even  in  un- 
worthy people,  the  other  inclined  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  any  worthiness  in  people  who  were 
found  wrong  in  any  particular;  the  one  open 
minded  and  trustful,  the  other  secretive  and  sus- 
picious when  cause  for  doubt  existed,  yet  confiding 
and  just  when  fully  assured  of  merits  justifying  it. 
It  was  this  inherent  difference  of  character  and  tem- 
perament that  sometimes  led  to  the  impression  that 
these  two  great  men  were  at  variance  to  an  extent 
that  meant  unfriendliness. 

"Wherein  They  Agreed 

IN  one  respect  at  least,  they  were  in  absolute  ac- 
cord. Both  were  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  Both  were  determined  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  be  preserved. 
Both  regarded  everybody,  North  and  South,  who 
looked  upon  its  destruction  with  favor,  as  dangerous 
enemies.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  the  need 
of  Mr.  Stanton’s  strong  will,  independent  spirit,  and 
constant,  untiring  effort  to  aid  him  in  the  protection 
of  the  Government  against  both  its  open  and  its  se- 
cret enemies,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  South,  during  those  troublous  times; 
and  it  was  often  made  apparent  that  Mr.  Stanton 
had  greater  respect  for  the  Rebel  in  arms  than  for 
the  "copperhead,”  who,  occupying  safe  ground 
within  the  Union  lines,  exerted  all  his  strength  and 
talents  to  injure  and  embarrass  the  administration 
and  promote  disunion. 

At  certain  critical  times  Mr.  Stanton  gave  in- 
structions that  only 
messages  address- 
ed to  the  President 
should  be  placed 
in  the  drawer  in 
which  copies  were 
kept,  mainly  for 
his  information,  of 
messages  address- 
ed to  all  officers  of 
the  Government. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  ac- 
customed to  come 
to  this  drawer  al- 
most every  day, 
and  often  both 
morning  and  even- 
ing, to  learn  the 
latest  news.  These 
instructions  were 
often  quite  embar- 
rassing to  the  ciph- 
er operators,  and 
were  especially  so 
to  me  on  one  occa- 
sion when  I had  re- 
ceived and  transla- 
ted a long  and  im- 


portant message  from  Charles  A.  Dana,  who  was  then 
Mr.  Stanton’s  special  correspondent  at  the  front.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  always  much  interested  in  the  despatches 
from  Mr.  Dana,  which  usually  gave  fuller  details  than 
those  of  the  officers  in  command,  and  at  this  time  he 
inquired  anxiously  for  news  from  him ; which  I could 
not,  under  Mr.  Stanton’s  orders,  disclose  to  him  had 
been  received,  until  the  message  had  been  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

I afterward  learned  that  the  President  was  in- 
formed of  Mr.  Stanton’s  order  in  this  regard,  and 
think  he  felt  regret  that  Mr.  Stanton  should  have 
considered  it  necessary;  but  he  made  no  complaint 
about  it,  and  probably  recognized  that  it  was  a proper 
precaution.  At  all  events,  I was  informed  that  he 
commended  the  telegraph  boys  for  obeying  Mr. 
Stanton’s  directions. 

The  President  Distrusted 

AS  an  illustration  of  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Stanton’s 
distrust  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  giving  information  as  to  army  operations  to  per- 
sonal friends,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline, 
I shall  relate  two  incidents: 

On  November  23,  1863, 1 wrote  the  following  note 
in  my  journal: 

I have  written  nothing  about  Mr.  Lincoln  for  sometime; 
but  it  has  not  been  because  I have  seen  nothing  of  him, 
for  I have  seen  and  spoken  with  him  nearly  every  day, 
and  have  been  much  interested  in  his  varied  conversation 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  his  assistant  Mr.  Watson, 
Colonel  Stager,  Major  Eckert,  and  others.  Many  times 
he  talks  with  Tinker,  Bates,  and  me,  and  I have  heard  of 
his  paying  the  young  men  in  Major  Eckert’s  office  high 
compliments.  This  evening  as  he  came  in  he  brought  with 
him  a short,  thick  set  man  whose  appearance  presented  a 
striking  contrast  with  Mr.  Lincoln’s. 

“Good  evening,  Major  Eckert,"  said  he.  “This  man 
that  I have  here  with  me  is  Mr.  Judd  of  Chicago.  He  is  the 
man  that  I have  been  having  over  at  Prussia.  I don’t  know 
as  it  is  any  compliment  to  him  to  say  he  is  a friend  of  mine.” 
“Perhaps  it’s  a failing,"  Mr.  Judd  remarked,  bowing 
and  shaking  hands  with  the  Major,  and  then  he  said: 

“We  hear  it  reported  at  the  hotel  and  on  the  streets, 
that  Grant  has  been  fighting  all  day  at  Chattanooga.  How 
is  it,  Major?  ” 

Without  waiting  for  the  Major  to  reply,  the  President 
said,  “ I will  tell  you  how  it  is,  because  I keep  no  secrets 
from  you,  Mr.  Judd.  They  have  made  an  advance  down 
there,  and  had  a little  fray,  captured  about  two  hundred 
Rebels,  and  gained  a point  or  two,  but  no  general  engage- 
ment as  yet  reported,  and  even  what  has  been  done  is  not 
known  to  those  who  make  up  the  street  reports.” 

He  then  showed  Mr.  Judd  some  despatches,  and  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  general  condition  of  affairs, 
and  the  Rebel  style  of  sending  in  flags  of  truce  in  the 
midst  of  an  engagement  to  turn  attention,  or,  as  recently 
done  at  Chattanooga,  to  intimidate  us  by  warning  us  to 
remove  all  noncombatants  from  the  town,  indicating  that 
a fierce  attack  upon  it  was  about  to  be  made 

Mr.  Judd  remarked  to  the  President  that  from  his  stand- 
point, five  thousand  miles  away,  with  all  the  circumstances 
known  there,  he  had  often  thought  the  federal  Government 
not  severe  enough — not  retaliatory  enough. 

“Well,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  “it  is  well  to  be  no  more 
severe  than  we  have  power  to  enforce.  I have  often 
thought  of  the  man  who  made  all  his  arrangements  to  go 
over  and  whip  Bill  Grimes,  and  when  about  starting  was 
quite  taken  aback  by  being  asked,  ‘ Suppose  Bill  Grimes 
whips  you?’ — ‘I  declare,’ said  he,  ‘I  never  thought  of  that; 
I guess  I won’t  go.’” 

Then  followed  his  hearty  laugh  with  the  rest  of  us  who 
were  present. 

A New  Year’s  Remembrance 

ON  New  Year’s  morning,  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln  came 
over  from  the  White  House  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment telegraph  office.  I was  only  a few  steps  behind 
him  in  entering  the  room,  where  Major  Eckert,  Super- 
intendent of  Military  Telegraph,  was  seated  at  his 
desk,  mine  being  but  a few  feet  from  it.  The  Major 
rose  and  gave  the  President  his  seat  by  a window 
looking  out  on  Pennsylvania-ave.,  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
often  seemed  to  prefer  to  sit  while  looking  over  the 
despatches,  or  when  writing.  I noticed  in  the  hall  near 
the  door  when  I came  in,  a woman  who  was  crying. 
The  President  had  noticed  her  too,  and  at  once 


said  to  the  Major,  “What  is  that  woman  crying 
about  just  outside  your  door?” 

The  Major,  not  being  aware  of  her  presence,  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  know. 

“I  wish  you  would  go  and  see,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
So  the  Major  went  out  and  soon  returned  and  re- 
ported that  the  woman  had  come  to  Washington 
expecting  to  go  to  see  her  husband,  who  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  She  now  found 
that,  although  such  visits  had  been  permitted  to  the 
wives  of  the  soldiers  for  sometime  past,  it  was  now 
forbidden,  and  as  she  had  her  child  with  her  in  the 
expensive  city,  and  her  money  was  nearly  all  gone, 
she  was  in  great  distress. 

After  a little  reflection  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  “Come 
now,  let!s  send  her  down.  What  do  you  say?” 

The  Major  replied  that  the  recently  issued  strict 
orders  of  the  department  were  to  the  effect  that  no 
women  should  be  allowed  to  go.  to  the  army,  and 
suggested  that  a leave  of  absence  for  two  Or  three 
days  might  be  given  the  soldier  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. 

“ Well,  come,  let’s  do  that.  You  write  the  order," 
said  the  President. 

The  Major  then  suggested  that  Colonel  Hardie, 
one  of  the  assistant  adjutant  generals,  whose  office 
was  in  an  adjoining  room,  write  the  order,  making 
it  official. 

“Yes,  yes,”  Mr.  Lincoln  answered.  “Let  Colonel 
Hardie  do  it,  and  let  the  man  come  up.” 

And  this  was  accordingly  done. 

I made  a note  of  this  in  my  journal  at  the  time, 
and  closed  it  by  writing : 

The  Emancipation  Anniversary 

AFTER  Mr.  Lincoln  had  finished  reading  over  the  mes- 
sages that  had  been  received  since  his  last  previous 
call,  he  went  away,  having  made  at  least  one  heart  glad  on 
this  New  Year’s  Day.  just  one  year  from  the  day  on  which 
the  glorious  Emancipation  Proclamation  went  into  effect. 

I well  remember  when  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Stanton 
came  into  our  room,  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  him, 
“Good  evening,  Mars,”  and  Mr.  Stanton  in  a dig- 
nified and  almost  gruff  manner,  replied,  “Good 
evening,  Mr.  President,”  without  the  least  recogni- 
tion of  the  President’s  pleasantry  in  referring  to  him 
as  the  God  of  War. 

Notwithstanding  the  different  ways  and  manners, 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  two  men,  I am  sure,  from 
my  own  observation  of  them  on  many  occasions, 
that  each  had  genuine  respect  for  and  confidence  in 
the  other,  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  great 
War  Secretary  was  hardly  less  a martyr  to  the  cause 
of  preserving  this  nation  as  a united  Government,  lay- 
ing the  foundation 
which  has  made  its 
present  greatness 
and  prosperity  pos- 
sible, than  was  Mr. 

Lincoln.  Personal 
gain,  aggrandize- 
ment, or  popular- 
ity seemed  never  to 
enter  Mr.  Stanton’s 
mind.  He  appreci- 
ated to  the  fullest 
extent  the  dangers 
that  surrounded 
the  Government, 
and  permitted 
nothing  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  what  he 
considered  essen- 
tial to  its  safety. 

His  industry  and 
vigilance  were  con- 
stant, and  he  liter- 
ally wore  himself 
out  in  the  struggle 
to  save  the  country 
from  destruction. 

For  his  own  renown 
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it  seems  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  possess  more  of 
the  natural  temperament  and  disposition  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln; but  for  the  country  it  is  well  that  he  was  the 
uncompromising  guardian  of  the  public  weal  that 
history  proves  him  to  have  been. 

Mv  "first  meeting  with  Mr.  Stanton  occurred  soon 
after  light  one  morning,  two  or  three  days  alter  my 
arrival  m Washington.'  I had  been  on  duty  all  night- 
lie  came  into  the  telegraph  otfice  hastily.  His 
heave  tread  and  equally  heavy  voice  thoroughly 
startled  me.  He  sat  at  a desk  near  me  and  began 
writing  in  his  rapid  fashion,  saying  to  me  that  he 
had  a message  “important  to  the  last  degree,  as  he 
expressed  it . for  transmission  to  the  United  States 
marshal  in  Baltimore.  The  message  ordered  the 
arrest  of  certain  enemies  of  the  Government,  of 
whose  presence  in  Baltimore  he  had  just  learned. 
As  mv  face  was  new  to  him  and  there  was  no  one  else 
in  the  otfice,  he  evidently  felt  apprehensive  that  I 
might  not  be  able  to  send  the  message  promptly,  so 
he  directed  me  to  send  for  Major  Eckert,  to  whose 
house  1 despatched  a mounted  orderly  and  set 
about  sending  the  message,  which  I was  fortunately 
able  to  get  to  its  destination  immediately,  which 
enabled  the  Major  on  his  arrival  to  assure  the  Sec- 
retary that  it  was  done,  and  he  left  the  office  appar- 
ently satisfied  that  business  was  going  on  all  right. 

It  was  a part  of  my  duty  to  pay  the  military 
telegraph  employees  of  every  class,  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington. but  in  the  Army  of"  the  Potomac,  making  it 
necessary  for  me  to  have  a safe  near  my  desk  in 
which  to  care  for  the  funds.  Late  one  evening  Mr. 


Stanton  come  to  me  and  said,  “Mr.  Cashier,  will 
you  let  me  have  fifteen  dollars?  1 want  to  go  to 
market  early  in  the  morning.”  Of  course,  1 handed 
him  the  money,  and  he  tore  otT  the  corner  of  a blank 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  noted,  “I  owe  you  $15. 
— E.  M.  S.,”  which  he  exchanged  with  me  for  the 
money,  saying,  “ Mr.  Johnson  will  refund  this  to  you 
to-morrow.”  Mr.  Johnson  was  his  private  secretary. 

1 think  this  circumstance  occurred  at  least  a dozen 
times,  not  far  from  midnight,  from  which  it  will 
be  well  understood  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing to  his  own  marketing  in  the  early  morning.  The 
sum  he  wanted  was  always  fifteen  dollars. 

Stanton's  Thoughtfulness 

THE  night  of  the  State  election  in  Ohio,  his  native 
State,  when  that  “prince  of  Copperheads,”  Val- 
landigham,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  his  effort 
to  become  Governor,  the  cipher  operators  remained 
on  duty  until  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
Stanton  was  with  us  most  of  the  time,  and  he 
ordered  from  a nearby  restaurant  a substantial  sup- 
per to  be  served  in  our  room,  and  joined  us  at  the 
table  in  disposing  of  it.  On  a number  of  occasions 
when  we  were  on  duty  late,  he  directed  coffee  to  be 
served  to  us,  and  in  various  ways  proved  his  thought- 
fulness for  our  welfare.  He  was  intensely  interested 
in  that  Ohio  gubernatorial  campaign,  and  greatly  re- 
joiced that  the  faction  there,  which  had  followed  Mr. 
Vallandigham  in  his  efforts  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment, was  not  only  defeated,  but  thoroughly  routed. 
Shortly  before  I left  Washington  for  New  York, 


Mr.  Stanton  came  and  sat  by  me  at  my  desk,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  he  remarked,  “I  did  not 
know,  Chandler,  until  the  other  day  my  son  Eddie 
was  telling  me,  that  you  are  married.” 

I replied,  “ Yes,  sir,  I have  been  married  for  more 
than  a year.  My  wife  is  now  in  Vermont.” 

"Well,”  he  said,  “why  haven’t  you  brought  her 
around  to  see  Mrs.  Stanton?” 

I replied  that  I would  have  been  glad  to,  but  I 
hardly  felt  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

He  said,  “ 0;  that’s  what  you  ought  to  have  done ; 
that’s  the  rule,  and  I am  sorry  that  you  failed  to 
do  it.” 

I do  not  mention  these  incidents  as  being  of  spe- 
cial interest,  but  merely  as  indicating  something  of 
the  kindly  ways  and  manners  of  the  man,  who  is 
still  believed  by  many  people,  I suppose,  to  have 
been  wholly  brusk  and  unkind. 

He  was  accustomed  to  stand  at  a desk  when  writ- 
ing. He  wrote  very  rapidly  and  revised  what  he  had 
written  by  crossing  out  and  interlining,  until  the 
subject  matter  was  finished  to  his  satisfaction. 
This  was  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  practice.  He 
nearly  always  sat  at  a desk,  wrote  quite  slowly  and 
carefully,  and  apparently  finished  his  sentences  in 
his  mind  before  beginning  to  write  them.  In  his 
family,  and  with  those  of  whose  loyalty  and  right  pur- 
pose he  felt  sure,  Mr.  Stanton  was  one  of  the  kindest 
and  gentlest  of  men.  I believe  that  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  man,  Lincoln  and  Grant  excepted, 
this  country  is  most  deeply  indebted  for  its  safe 
passage  through  the  dreadful  war  of  1861-65. 
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The  Wounded  Man  Clung  Desperately. 


ANEAT  and  jaunty  militia,  with  silken 
banners  and  provision  wagons,  un- 
hurried, seemingly  irresistible,  march- 
ed to  the  valley  of  Bull  Run.  This  was  North- 
ern enthusiasm  finding  its  vent.  Back  they 
came,  as  everyone  knows,  miserable  lads, 
many  of  whom  walked  fifty  miles  in  a stretch, 
after  fighting  all  one  hot  and  dusty  day  in 
midsummer.  Only  one  Medal  of  Honor  was 
awarded,  up  to  1886,  for  bravery  on  this 
field.  It  was  won  by  Sergeant  Merritt  of  the 
First  Minnesota  Infantry.  Both  in  the  battle, 
where  he  was  wounded,  and  afterward  in  the 
swarming,  impeded  rout  Merritt’s  adven- 
tures were  remarkable. 

A boy  of  eighteen,  he  had  determined  to 
distinguish  himself  during  the  very  first  fight; 
and  all  that  morning,  while  the  regiment  was 
tramping  through  the  forest,  and  the  sounds 
of  distant  cannonading  and  musketry  were 
becoming  louder  and  louder,  he  felt  happy 
and  resolute  at  finding  himself  at  last  on  the 
verge  of  action.  A vision  danced  before  his 
eyes,  as  he  saw  himself  performing  some  deed 
of  daring.  He  could  not  help  speaking  to  the 
Lieutenant  about  it;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
march  he  persuaded  the  officer  to  assign  him 
four  men — with  the  help  of  these  soldiers,  he 
would  capture  a Confederate  flag. 

The  regiment  issued  from  the  woods  and 
began  to  climb  a long  slope.  When  they  got 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  found  themselves 
directly  in  front  of  a line  of  Confederates, 
who  were  so  near  that  the  men  were  plainly 
visible  in  spite  of  the  fog  of  dust  and  smoke.  Merritt 
and  his  companions  could  clearly  see  the  Confeder- 
ate flag,  a red  one  with  a white  stripe  running 
through  the  middle,  blue  in  one  corner,  with  some 
stars  upon  it. 

When  They  Got  the  Flag 

JUST  at  this  moment  a single  gun  unlimbered  in  the 
rear  of  Merritt’s  company  and  fired,  swathing  them 
in  gunpowder  smoke,  under  cover  of  which  the  five 
men  ran  to  the  Confederate  cdlor  bearer.  Grasping 
the  staff,  Merritt  ordered  him  to  surrender,  and  the 
others  thrust  their  cocked  guns  into  the  man’s 
startled  face.  “Don’t  shoot!”  he  cried  out,  and 
allowed  the  Sergeant  to  take  the  colors  from  him. 
“Back  to  the  regiment!” 

The  bold  youngster  almost  laughed  as  he  said  this, 
with  sheer  elation;  the  thing  seemed  so  easy.  They 
turned  back  and  ran  a few  steps  safely  before  the 
Confederates  saw  what  had  happened,  but  the  next 
instant  a rain  of  bullets  came  on  them,  and  killed  two 
of  the  little  company;  and  as  Merritt  with  his  re- 
maining companions,  thus  far  successful,  bearing  the 
flag,  dashed  on,  they  heard  men  following  them,  and 
shouting,  “Kill  them!  Kill  the  cursed  Yankees!” 
Another  fell,  and  then  a bullet  grazed  Merritt’s 
chest,  a second  lodged  in  his  leg,  and  from  above 
and  behind  a sudden  stunning  crash  overwhelmed 
him,  cutting  off  the  noise  and  the  shouting  and  the 
triumphant  tumult  of  his  wildly  beating  heart,  as  if 
forever. 

When  he  recovered  his  senses,  one  of  his  men,  the 
only  other  survivor  of  their  adventurous  enterprise, 
was  supporting  him.  He  had  been  knocked  down 
by  a clubbed  musket,  his  leg  was  useless,  and  the 
flag  was  gone.  The  other  dragged  him  quickly  into 
the  Union  line.  Merritt  managed  to  gain  the  eye  of 
the  Lieutenant,  who  hurriedly  told  off  two  men  to 
help  him  to  the  rear.  They  started  off  with  him,  half 


running  and  dragging  him  down  the  slope.  Others 
followed  who  carried  no  sign  of  hurt,  and  dropped 
their  muskets  anywhere,  the  idea  of  defeat  finally 
having  taken  possession  of  them.  “We  are  beaten! 
Take  to  the  road!  It  is  all  over!  ” they  shouted.  A 
mounted  officer,  spurring  his  powerful  black  horse, 
galloped  through  the  demoralized  throng.  With 
his  reins  in  one  hand,  and  waving  ridiculously  a large 
navy  revolver  with  the  other,  he  turned  in  his  saddle, 
bawling,  “Men  of  Minnesota/for  God’s  sake,  don’t 
disgrace  your  State!”  but  he  himself  continued  on  a 
straight  line  for  Washington  as  fast  as  his  dripping 
horse  could  carry  him. 

A Terrible  Contrast 

THEY  found  the  road — this  same  road,  winding 
through  a quiet  valley,  along  which  a day  or  two 
before  had  come  the  picnic  parties  from  the  Capital 
in  carriages  stocked  with  luncheon  baskets  and 
champagne,  to  see  a great  military  spectacle;  this 
road,  which  was  now  jammed  with  wagons  and 
field  artillery,  the  men  pressing  in  among  the 
wheels  and  horses,  the  drivers  shouting  and  curs- 
ing in  the  effort  to  force  their  way  through  the 
hopeless  crush.  A wounded  man  could  only  take 
his  chances  here;  for  the  fear  of  death,  the  dread  of 
pursuit  and  of  the  terrible  shells,  which  unceasingly 
flew  past  them,  or  dropped  in  front  or  at  one  side, 
possessed  all. 

Coming  alongside  a teamster  with  a four-horse 
wagon,  Merritt’s  companions  begged  the  man  to  let 
the  wounded  Sergeant  ride  one  of  his  horses.  They 
turned  out  their  pockets  to  find  something  that 
should  persuade  him : four  one  dollar  gold  pieces, 
and  a few  sutler’s  tickets — as  good  as  coin  in  those 
times.  They  gave  it  all  to  the  teamster  and  lifted 
Merritt  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  wheel  horses. 
When  he  looked  round,  they  were  gone. 

The  wagon  tongue  jarred  against  his  wounded  leg, 


and  the  boy  cried  out  with  the  pain,  but  no 
one  paid  the  least  attention  to  him.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  to  endure  this  horrible 
pounding  flail  of  wood — if  he  could  only 
shift  the  leg  to  the  other  side,  out  of  reach. 
Why  had  the  two  soldiers  deserted  him, 
leaving  him  in  the  worst  possible  plight  ? 

Now  the  horses  stood  still,  as  the  wagon 
was  held  in  place  by  some  inextricable  con- 
fusion of  vehicles,  guns,  and  soldiers.  Seiz- 
ing the  opportunity,  he  slowly  and  with 
great  care  shifted  his  seat,  swinging  his  right 
leg,  which  was  the  one  unhurt,  over  the 
horse’s  withers,  then  moving  the  left  past 
the  haunches,  until  he  sat  facing  backward. 
He  had  not  noticed  what  the  driver  was 
doing;  the  man,  having  found  that  they 
had  reached  a bridge  and  that  the  jam  had 
piled  itself  up  immovably,  was  cutting  loose 
his  horses.  They  found  themselves  free, 
and,  frantic  with  fear  of  the  shelling  and 
noise,  bolted  away  and  plunged  into  the 
stream. 

Somehow  Merritt  kept  on  the  horse’s  back. 
He  gripped  with  one  hand  the  root  of  the 
tail,  and,  reaching  behind  him,  held  to  the 
hames  with  the  other;  and  so  rode,  cling- 
ing desperately,  bare  headed,  with  matted 
hair,  his  red  shirt  and  his  face  coated  with 
dust  and  blood.  After  a time  another 
soldier,  who  was  riding  the  horse’s  mate, 
caught  up  with  him,  and  the  Sergeant 
gasped  out: 

“My  horse  is  running  away!” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  let  him!”  the  soldier  an- 
swered, thumping  his  own  mount  with  fist  and 
heels. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  but  the  horses,  after  cross- 
ing a wood  and  fields,  found  a road  and  kept  to  it, 
until  at  last  they  brought  up  exhausted  in  the 
crowded  square  at  Centreville. 

Wouldn’t  Have  It  Amputated 

A REGIMENTAL  surgeon  lifted  Merritt  from  his 
horse  and  looked  at  his  leg.  “We’ll  ampu- 
tate that  leg,”  the  surgeon  muttered. 

The  Sergeant  raised  his  hot,  aching  head.  “ No, 
you  don’t!  I’ll  not  consent  to  it!”  he  exclaimed 
with  all  the  energy  left  in  him.  Then  he  noticed 
that  the  surgeon  was  no  longer  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  him."  A little  way  off  they  were  loading 
a wagon  with  wounded  men.  Merritt  crawled  over 
to  this  wagon,  and  pulled  himself  over  the  front,  past 
the  driver’s  seat,  and  sank  down  inside,  against  a 
warm,  portty,  unconscious  form.  The  wagon  started 
with  a fearful  jolting;  the  tormenting  pain  in  his  leg 
seemed  to  extend  itself  suddenly  over  his  whole 
body,  and  then,  with  a peaceful  feeling,  as  though 
his  life  blood  was  slowly  and  finally  ebbing  away,  he 
became  unconscious. 

Merritt  woke  up  in  the  hospital.  Several  doctors 
were  standing  near  him,  examining  his  wound. 
They  were  discussing  whether  they  would  take  off 
his  leg  above  or  below  the  knee.  With  sudden  and 
surprising  energy,  he  interrupted  them,  and  declared 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  it. 

In  a month  he  made  a complete  recovery,  the 
doctors  having  decided  not  to  amputate  his  leg,  and 
rejoined  his  regiment  in  Maryland,  and  served  with 
gallantry  through  the  rest  of  the  war.  Nearly 
twenty  years  later  he  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  "with  a personal  letter,  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
granted  for  bravery  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 


